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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



THE BRILLIANT RING. 

Not the least interesting sight in the grand gallery of the 
Louvre, is the congregation of artists reverentially copying 
the masterpieces of ancient art that clothe those walls with 
" riches fineless." Here we see a practised pencil reproducing 
the undulating beauties of a Correggio ; there a youth vainly 
seeking to imitate the magic glooms of Rembrandt ; further on, 
mounted high upon the ladder of a gigantic easel, an earnest- 
looking Frenchwoman sketching in, with masterly skill, the 
background of an immense altar-piece. Half of the artists at 
work in the Louvre are of the gentler sex ; and this, too, is 
pleasant to behold. Woman in France claims a place in art, 
and has that claim acknowledged. During the early part of 
my professional studies, I passed a couple of years in Paris, 
for the sake of frequenting this glorious school. There I first 
learnt the limitless resources and the limitless ambition of the 
painter. There my soul travelled back into the dim past, 
and my hopes pierced onward to the future. Dreams of 
beauty and of fame, where have ye fled ? 

By nature reserved and shy, I rarely formed acquaintances 
abroad; but it is impossible for an artist to work for two 
years in the Louvre without finding a friend among his 
agreeable and communicative fellow-labourers. I found 
two. 

Eugenie Laporte was a lively, black-eyed girl about sixteen 
years of age ; rather petite, and exquisitely formed. She had 
the glossiest dark hair I ever saw, and the tiniest white hand 
in the world. She used to come in smiling every morning, 
and had a pleasant glance for each guardian and student as 
she passed. The first picture I attempted to copy was a_ 
Madonna of Guido, hanging half-way down the gallery. She 
was occupied upon the same subject, and our easels were 
scarcely a yard apart. Our acquaintance began with the loan 
of a rest-stick, and from neighbours we speedily became 
friends. Eugenie was a flirt ; but she never flirted with me. 
Our dispositions were too dissimilar for aught but friendship. 
I was grave ; she was as light-hearted as a bird in the spring- 
time. I was absorbed in my art, and had almost an aversion 
for the public amusements of Paris ; Eugenie was passionately 
fond of fetes, theatres, and excursions. I was always serious ; 
she Was never in earnest about anything but painting. In 
short, she came to me for advice, sympathy, and encouragement 

but never for affection. The pale, silent Englishman was 

the very model of a friend; but he would never do for a 
lover. 

Besides she was engaged in a very elaborate flirtation when 
I entered the Louvre. But I cannot jest on this subject. I 
used to wonder at first what this graceful creature could find 
to love, or even tolerate, in M. de Beauvais. I disliked him 
from the first moment that I saw him on the opposite side of 
the gallery, stooping low over his easel, copying a small 
cabinet picture of Gerard Douw ; and turning that pale face, 
that cold bright eye, and that false smile, every now and 
then upon my pretty neighbour. However, I was not long 
in discovering the secret. Eugenie was a flirt, as I have 
already said. She cared less for De Beauvais than for the 
palette on her finger. She had had a dozen lovers already on 
the same terms. He was an escort to Versailles on a. fete-day ; 
or to the Comedie Francaise when Eachel played ; or to the 
Champ de Mars on the day of a review— viola tout. She did 
not scruple to confess it, when I knew her well enough to 
speak upon the subject. 

" Bah, mon ami ! one must sometimes go out. Mamma is 
elderly, and loves quiet: I cannot go alone. I work very 
hard for mamma, and Fanchette my cat, and Poupon my 
bird— I deserve a little pleasure now and then. M. de Beau- 
vais spends his time and his money— Eh bien! he has my 
society. We are quits." 

It was of no use to reason with the wilful creature. She 
laughed at all my lectures, and at my English notions of pro- 
priety. When I told her that she was doing an injustice to 
the gentleman, and asked her how she could be happy if she 
broke his heart, she absolutely danced round me in an ecstasy 
of mirth. 



" Break his heart, mon ami! his heart! Ohmondieu! He 
never had a heart ! " 

I had often thought the same myself, and yet sometimes I 
had seen a fierce gleam shot from those dark eyes that seemed 
to mark the seat of deeper passions than that scoffing lip 
revealed. He was a strange man; sallow, thin, and subtle- 
looking. He was perfectly well-bred and civil, and evidently 
sought my acquaintance. He smiled whenever he spoke ; 
but the smile too closely resembled a sneer, and I never heard 
him laugh. To Eugenie, however, he was a most devoted 
lover, as far as deeds and words could go. I scarcely 
remember a day when he did not bring her a bouquet of the 
choicest flowers, a ticket for the Vaudevilles or the Ambigu 
Comique, or the last volume of Alexandre Dumas : but his 
manner was not like that of other men. He gave his present 
with the same unvarying smile, the same stereotyped com- 
pliments; lingered for a few moments by her side, inquired 
for madame, praised her progress in the Madonna, and then 
retired to the other side of the room, and seldom spoke again 
till the voice of the guardian warned us to depart at four 
o'clock. He would then assist her to put away her work, or 
adjust her shawl ; request permission to escort her home, or to 
take her to the promenade or the theatre in the evening ; 
extend his cold hand to me in farewell, and go away with her 
like a shadow hovering beside a sunbeam. 

"Yet he watched her strangely all the day. He was silent 
as a statue, but his attentive ear caught every word she 
uttered. If a student passing by stopped for a moment at her 
side to speak, I observed him suspend his pencil and his 
breath till the intruder was gone. Some Englishmen one day, 
strolling through the gallery, stopped and spoke to each other 
in admiration of the charming little artist. Involuntarily I 
glanced ' over at De Beauvais : the expression of his face 
startled me. Always pale, he was ghastly now with jealous 
rage, and his eyes glared like a tiger's. I never forgot it ; and 
I trembled at the game which Eugenie was playing with this 
man. 

" He has a heart," said I, " but its love is almost hatred." 
So matters went on. Two months passed away, and the 
Madonnas (Eugenie's and mine) were progressing famously, 
when a new comer made his appearance in the Louvre ; and, 
singularly enough, applied himself to copying the same 
picture. 

Dear, noble-hearted Henri Lemonnier ! precious as thy 
generous friendship, thy rich, deep enthusiasm, and thy bril- 
liant wit was, and ever will be in memory, to me, would — 
would that I had never seen or known thee ! I behold now 
that fair and noble head— that dark blue eye— that princely 
lip and brow. His was, indeed, a heart for love and friend- 
ship ! 

From the day of his arrival we were intimates. I have said 
that I am a reserved man, and that I formed few acquaint- 
ances ; but my whole soul was drawn to this stranger by an 
irresistible sympathy for which I did not even try to account. 

" We are a trio, it appears," he said, with a frank smile, 
holding a hand to each of us, as we were stationed opposite 
the Madonna; "let us be friends." 

And we were friends. If it could but have lasted thus ! 
But it could not. Eugenie was fascinating, spirituelle, espitgle; 
Henri was mortal. His sensitive heart yielded rapidly to the 
coquetry of his neighbour, who, I really believe, intended at 
first only to tease De Beauvais, and laugh with the new comer. 
By degrees her sallies grew less frequent, her laugh less ring- 
ing, her glance less fearless. Sometimes the tears rushed to 
her -eyes when an affecting anecdote was related ; sometimes 
she would pause in the midst of a jest, falter, blush, and 
become silent. Eugenie Laporte loved for the first time in 
her thoughtless life, and Henri was utterly devoted to her, 
Yet no words of love had passed between them, and she was 
still nominally engaged to De Beauvais. 

And, it will be asked, how did' he bear all this? With a 
strange, cold patience that alarmed me more than the most 
violent outbreak of passion. He remained outwardly the 
same; but I observed his cheeks and lips grow whiter every 
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day ; he seemed to be always engaged intently on his picture, 
yet it appeared to have progressed no further whenever I 
looked at it; he smiled more than ever; affected an entire 
ignorance of what was so plain to every eye ; shook hands 
formally night and morning with Henri ; brought his books 
and bouquets, and escorted Eugenie as usual every afternoon. 
The explosion came at last. 

One morning, it was a glorious summer day, De Beauvais 
and myself were first. We exchanged a few words, and set to 
work. He had a superb bunch of white roses in his hand, 
and to preserve them the more effectually he removed his hat 
and laid them in it upon a bench. Presently Eugenifctfjame 
slowly down the room with her hands crossed and her eyes fixed 
on the floor. How different to her old manner, when she had 
a smile and a word for every one by the way ! She looked pale 
and dejected as she held her hand to me, and she listened with 
an absent air to the morning salutations of her affianced lover. 

" The head is divine," said he, with the perpetual smile, 
" and the flesh tints equal to the original. You must try a 
composition of your own next, my love — you will be famous." 

"You think so?" she replied listlessly, as if she scarce 
thought of the meaning of his words. 

" I have brought you some roses. They are the best of the 
season. I went this morning to the Marche aux Fleurs at the 
Madeleine, on purpose to get them for you. You do not seem 
pleased?" 

" Thanks, mon ami. You are too good. I am delighted," " 
said Eugenie, with a sigh, as she took the flowers and laid 
them, without even a glance at their beauty, on the chair 
which served U9 for a table. 

De Beauvais retreated to his easel, but I saw the smiling 
lip quiver with rage, and his hand shook as he resumed the 
pencil. 

' Henri was late that morning, and when an hour had 
elapsed without his coming, I began to think that, for the first 
time, he would be absent the whole day. De Beauvais looked 
gratified — Eugenie was silent and depressed, and I was secretly 
troubled by the drama which was acting daily before me. 
At last he came — flushed, laughing, almost breathless, with a 
bunch of violets and forget-me-nots in his button-hole. 

After the first salutations, — 

" I am late," said he, but I have been this morning to 
Neuilly. I felt ill, and longed for a glimpse of the sweet 
country. How I wished," he continued, turning to Eugenie, 
" that you had been with me. The air was so fresh, the river 
ran on so joyously, the willows dipped so gratefully into the 
clear waters, and the view from the bridge was so sylvanly 
beautiful ! I gathered these wild flowers on the banks for you 
— they are still wet with the morning dew." 

Her hand shook visibly as she extended it for the flowers. 
Henri gave them, held the hand in his own for a moment, 
and looked earnestly into her eyes. She coloured deeply and 
placed them in her bosom. 

De Beauvais crossed the room and seized her by the arm : — 

" Eugenie," he said, in a low hoarse voice, "speak— have 
you ceased to love me ?" 

She turned very pale, and uttered art exclamation of pain. 

He released her arm, and went on : — 

"There lies the bouquet that I gave you. Throw those 
violets on the floor and put the roses in their place." 

She was silent. I seized Henri by the hand, and entreated 
him not to interfere. 

" You will not ? Then I will do it myself ! " 

And he tore them from her breast, and crushed them with 
his heel. 

In a moment her self-posse3sion returned. She took the 
roses from the chair and gave them into his hand. 

" Take your bouquet, monsieur," she said haughtily ; " my 
choice is here." And she lifted the trodden violets from the 
floor, and replaced them whence they had been torn. 

De Beauvais stood for an instant silent and struggling with 
his emotions. Gradually the sneering smile returned to his- 
lip. He bowed, first to Eugenie, then to his rival, took his 
hat, and slowly left the gallery. 



She was deeply agitated, and Henri consoled her. I need 
scarcely add, that a few whispered words restored the bright- 
ness to her eye, and banished the momentary remorse from her 
heart. "When four o'clock came, Henri escorted her home for 
the first time — as her betrothed husband. 

The next day a porter removed the easels and painting of De. 
Beauvais. He never returned, and he was soon forgotten. 

How they loved each other ! I lost all my apprehensions 
and regrets in the satisfaction of beholding their happiness. 

" Why do you not love some one, mon ami?" said Eugenie 
to me one morning, as she came in leaning upon Henri, and 
radiant with joy — " it is so pleasant to be really loved ! " 
And I thought so, to look upon them, and I sighed. 
Another time, when Lemonnier was walking with me in the 
gardens of the Tuileries before dinner (for we always dined 
together), he drew off his glove. 

" Look," said he, " look at Eugenie's present to me ! Poor 
little darling, she has wasted at least a hundred and fifty 
francs on this gift for me, out of her little savings. Ah, what 
a wife she will be ! "What a happy man lam!" 

It was a brilliant ring of peculiar setting, representing a 
snake in green enamel, chased like scales, with the bright, 
pure stone depending from his mouth. 
" What a remarkable ring ! " I exclaimed. 
" It was her own design," he said smiling ; " it is meant for 
eternity." 
" Will you take it off and let me look more closely at it i" 
" Pardon, mon ami,' replied Henri gravely, " I have sworn, 
that I will never remove it from my finger while I live." 

In spite of me, the ring seemed to haunt my sight all night. 
The next, day, when we met, it attracted my eyes constantly, 
and the next again. In time, however, that curious im- 
pression wore away, and I ceased even to observe it upon his 
finger. 

The autumn came — the vintage was gathered in — the many- 
coloured leaves began to fall, and the chill evenings announced 
the slow approach of winter. The wedding-day was fixed ; 
and it was to be spent in the forest of St. Germains. Eugenie 
and her mother, Henri and myself, were to be all the party. 
The bride was occupied with her trousseau for three weeks 
beforehand ; for the Madonna was finished, and sold to a 
neighbouring church fiw three hundred francs, and the little 
artist was quite rich. Henri was equally busy. He had 
engaged two pretty rooms at the other side of the Seine, in the 
Hue des Arts, and was fitting them up for the reception of his 
wife. I went often to inspect the arrangements. He had 
filled the balcony with flowers ; red damask curtains hung at 
the windows ; the floors were of dark polished wood, with a 
gaily-coloured carpet in the middle ; a handsome pendule and 
looking-glass adorned the chimney-piece ; and the furniture 
was of mahogany, and covered with red damask, like the 
curtains. To use his ownwords, " it was a real paradise." 

" With an Eve to grace it, Henri," I said smiling one day, 
in reply to his oft repeated exclamation. "Your Eden is, 
at all events, complete." 

" You should possess an Eve and an Eden too, my friend," 
Mfe said earnestly. " Eugenie is always telling you so. Why 
not be advised? You have genius, and are certain to prosper. 
Marry, and live near us in our own beautiful Paris." 

But I had other views than these. The artist's dream- 
Italy, the land of painting, poetry and song, haunts me by 
night and day. To wander through the matchless galleries 
of Florence — to behold the glories of the Vatican — to stand 
beneath the vast dome of St. Peter's— to make the slumbering 
echoes of the Coliseum— to tread the ruins of the Forum— 
to breathe the air that Baffaelle breathed — to gaze upon the 
sky that Canaletti painted— to float upon the sunny waves 
that mirror Vesuvius — to glide in the dark gondola beneath 
the Venetian Rialto— to dream for hours over the " St. Peter 
Martyr," the "Transfiguration," the " Last Judgment "—this 
was the earthly Paradise to which my every hope inclined. 
Hither I meant to go when my two years of study at the Louvre 
should be completed. Like most dreams, it proved fallacious 
— but the conclusion of my narrative will explain all. 



